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Art. XXIX_ Lectures on the Surgical Disorders of the Urinary 

Organs. Delivered at the Liverpool Royal Infirmary, by Reginald 

Harrison, F.R.C.S , etc. Second edition, considerably enlarged. 

Svo. pp. 399, with [dates. New York : William Wood & Co., 1881. 

Three years ago the author of this volume issued one of modest pre¬ 
tensions, but of considerable merit, which was noticed in these pages, and 
of which this is the successor. The title-page has been changed to cor¬ 
respond with the wider range of subjects now treated of, and this “ second 
edition” is, in many regards, to be looked upon as a new book. In it the 
author considers the nature, causes, and treatment of stricture of the ure¬ 
thra, suppression and retention of urine, the operations for urinary ab¬ 
scesses, and fistuhe, the management of foreign bodies in the bladder or 
urethra, irritability of the bladder, inflammation, disease of the prostate 
gland, urinary concretions, and the means of removing them, with injuries 
of the bladder, ureters, and kidneys, deformities of the penis, and finally, 
varicocele. 

The easy colloquial style of clinical lectures is favourable to the presen¬ 
tation of matters related to, if not directly in the line of the. subject 
under consideration. This is happily exemplified in the book before us, 
where some very interesting and valuable suggestions come in by the 
way, as it were. 

The author has adopted Dittel’s classification of strictures according to 
the seat of the obstructing body, viz. : 1, within the lumen of the urethra; 
2, in its wall; 3, outside of its wall. He calls attention to the extremely im¬ 
portant fact that strictures are not always concentric; that is, the passage 
is sometimes to one side of the real axis of the urethra. Again he dwells 
upon the influence exerted by the “ temper” of a stricture : an element 
which sometimes plays such a trick as to permit, a tyro to pass an instru¬ 
ment easily into a bladder after a practised operator has attempted it quite 
in vain. 

Apropos of what, is sometimes called nervous, or spasmodic stricture, 
we find allusion to Sir James Paget’s capital expression of “ stammering 
with the urinary organs”—and excellent advice as to the principles which 
should govern the moral or mental treatment of such cases. Curious 
methods, adopted by patients to start their water, are given, and stress laid 
upon the necessity of suppressing the contemptuous mental attitude which 
some of these would be apt to excite. 

“You will not cure your patients,” says the author, “ by asserting your be¬ 
lief in the non-reality of their ailments, but having carefully established the 
absence of any organic disease, you may, by your counsel and advice, as well as 
by your medicine, often do much in restoring the nerve tone which is deficient, 
and so prevent the patient drifting into a hopelessly depressed mental condition.” 
And again, what is equally important, “In arriving at the conclusion that a case 
of impeded or hesitating micturition is functional and independent of structural 
alteration, you must remove all source of error by a careful physical examina¬ 
tion of the urethra. If you learn to acquire delicacy and tact in the use of 
urethral instruments necessary for the purpose, you will never give your patient 
cause to regret that he has submitted to such an exploration; on the contrary, in 
the absence of true stricture, he will be comforted by the assurance that he can 
be completely and permanently relieved.” 

Eighteen pages are given to considering the examination of the urine. 
This chapter appears to us,—notwithstanding the author’s explanation 
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that it is not meant to be full—to he too unsystematic. It would do well 
enough for an informal talk with another medical man, and few but would 
be the wiser for listening to it; but for a chapter of a book, and even for 
a clinical lecture, it is susceptible of considerable improvement. For ex¬ 
ample, a method of testing for albumen might be set. down, and the re¬ 
marks on blood in the urine enlarged so as to distinguish better between 
its various sources. One sentence in this chapter, however, might be 
taken to atone for more omissions that occur. This is the following : “ The 
detection of albumen, under these circumstances must be followed up by 
a careful microscopical examination of the urine, in search of casts or other 
direct evidence of renal mischief.” The word “ must” is exactly the right 
one, and the clause “ under these circumstances” should have been left out, 
and the exhortation should apply to every case where albumen is dis¬ 
covered in the urine. 

Speaking of gradual dilatation of strictures, the good maxim, “Festina 
lente” is wisely quoted, and emphasized with the statement, “ I do not 
know anything which interferes more with the treatment of urethral af¬ 
fections than the apprehension, on a patient’s part, of undergoing a repe¬ 
tition of catheterism where bleeding and pain were the chief features of 
the preceding one.” 

For exploring the urethra, the author prefers a plain bougie, and does 
not believe in the olive pointed ones. 

When he leaves an instrument in the urethra to effect dilatation, he 
always watches the patient’s temperature, and if a rapid rise occurs, with¬ 
draws the instrument at once. He believes that the use of amesthetics 
goes far to prevent urethral fever, and that aconite is “almost a certain 
prophylactic when administered in two minim doses of Fleming’s tincture 
immediately after catheterism.” He says that if, before thrusting in an 
aspirating needle to empty the bladder of retained urine, the finger be 
pressed firmly down about the pubes, till a pit is formed, the passage of 
the needle is absolutely painless. 

When speaking of internal urethrotomy, the author alludes to the, stand¬ 
ard of calibre, for the urethra, set up by Otis, and the practice of dividing 
the tissues when this seems to be ever so little encroached upon. This 
practice Dr. Harrison deprecates and arrays himself with those more con¬ 
servative men who have not been carried away by the fascination and 
ingeniousness of Otis’s views. 

The ninth lecture contains the discussion of external urethrotomy and 
a full description of the operation and instruments devised by Mr. Wheel- 
house, of Leeds. This is illustrated by cuts which complete all that is 
needed to its comprehension, and which confirm the impression, made by 
the text, of its simplicity and value. 

In treating of syphilitic strictures, the author expresses himself as a 
dualist, and distinguishes clearly between the local lesion, chancroid, 
and the initial lesion of the constitutional disease, syphilis. He. accepts, 
as showing the tonic properties of small doses of mercury, the investiga¬ 
tions of Keyes and others, who found the red blood-corpuscles to be in¬ 
creased in number by their use. We must not be loo fast in adopting 
this conclusion, however; for more recent experiments make it doubtful 
whether the number of the red corpuscles is always a reliable index of 
the state of health. It may be true, but we are not quite sure of it yet. 

Turning to the subject of the formation of urinary calculi, we find a 
very good exposition of the subject ; but cannot but feel that it would be 
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better if the author were familiar with the investigations of Ultzmann, of 
Vienna. For the removal of calculi by cutting, the author rejects every 
method but that of Cheselden, the left lateral operation. He dismisses the 
supra-pubic operation without grace. For which we would like very well 
to have a word with him ; but we cannot give time or space to it now. 
Of Bigelow’s operation of litholapaxy he says, “ An increasing experi¬ 
ence in this mode of operating leads me to believe that Dr. Bigelow’s 
practice will materially add to our resources for the treatment of stone.” 

When treating of tumours within the bladder, the author calls atten¬ 
tion to the possibility of exploring this viscus by “ rectal palpation,” 
after the plan suggested by Simon. That this method may not always 
give reliable results may be inferred from an occurrence witnessed by 
the writer of this review, while assisting in an operation of perineal lith¬ 
otomy. The operator having failed to find the stone, after repeated and 
fruitless attempts to discover it, a bystanding surgeon bared his arm and 
thrust his hand far up the rectum. The thoroughness of his exploration 
he demonstrated by protruding the wall of the abdomen upon his lingers. 
He declared there was nothing between his hand and the walls of the 
pelvis, and asserted positively there was no stone in the bladder. Another 
surgeon, then present, would not, even on this testimony, give up, and a 
happy movement of the forceps soon discovered a stone, which, being 
drawn out, was found to be almost the size of a small egg. 

The author shows a creditable familiarity with the English and Ameri¬ 
can literature of his subject, and makes a few references to Continental 
surgeons. It is surprising to an American, meeting the names of Gouley, 
Otis, Keyes, etc., to miss that of Gross. The author might also learn 
from the books the methods of treating exstrophy of the bladder used 
by Maury and Bigelow. 

In conclusion, we would heartily commend the agreeable style, the 
moderate tone, the instructive suggestions of the work. It is a credit to 
its author, and ought to prove useful to any reader. Nevertheless we 
must say that we think its value would be increased if it were made more 
systematic and less colloquial. At the same time care might be taken to 
describe all the instruments figured, and all the important operations re¬ 
ferred to. The “ plates” might be left out without defrauding the artistic 
side of the reader’s nature, and words like “ twizzling” might be trans¬ 
lated into good English for the benefit of Americans. C. W. D. 


Art. XXX. — Anatomical Studies upon Brains of Criminals. A 
Contribution to Anthropology, Medicine , Jurisprudence, and Psy¬ 
chology. By Mouiz Benedikt, Professor at Vienna. Translated 
from the German by E. P. Fowler, M.D., Department, of Translation, 
New York Medico-Chirurgical Society. 8vo. pp. 185. New York: 
Wm. Wood & Co., 1881. 

At this time, when the case of Guiteau is awakening world-wide atten¬ 
tion, a monograph on the brains of criminals cannot fail to be of interest 
to physicians and criminalists. The psychology of crime, and the respon¬ 
sibility of criminals are, indeed, questions which are daily becoming of 
graver importance to science, society, and the law. The memoir of Bene- 



